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Harrah’s Tahoe is the kind of resort 
hotel you’d expect to find at the 
world’s most beautiful lake. Rooms 
are unusually spacious and elegant, 
each with two complete baths. And 
large bay windows provide guests 
with a panoramic view of both Lake 
Tahoe and the Sierra Nevada. 

Harrah’s Tahoe is already one of 
the world’s great hotels. 


In Reno, Harrah’s Hotel continues 
to be a favorite among those who 
appreciate fine accommodations 
and superb service. More than a 
place to stay, it offers a true vacation 
atmosphere with plenty of action 
and excitement. 

Harrah’s famed Automobile 
Collection in Reno has over 1,100 
vehicles on display. 





The world’s greatest entertain- 
ers appear in Harrah’s two luxurious 
theatre-restaurants and late night 
cabarets. Dining is featured in eight 
restaurants. And recreation is an all 
year opportunity. 

For twenty-four hour excitement 
in two fabulous resort locations, 
come stay with us... by Lake Tahoe 
or in downtown Reno. 





Harrahs 


Hotels and Casinos 
Reno and Lake Tahoe 


24-Hour, 7-day reservation service: toll free 800-648-3773 Ca., Ore., Utah, Idaho & Ariz. In Nevada & other states: 702-329-4422. 
Represented in Northwest by John Parker & Associates: 206-623-4774, 
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Bet on it. 


When you swing from the chair lift at the 

9700 foot summit of Slide Mountain, you’re in 
the center of the nation’s largest concentration of 
fine ski facilities. Strung out along the Sierra 
ridges is a network of 16 ski resorts with 

59 chair lifts. Every level of skiing, from beginning 
to championship, is only a short ride away over 
modern all-weather highways. 


A ski holiday in Nevada is more than spectacular 
skiing. It’s beautiful scenery. Imagine topping 

a ridge and looking down on Lake Tahoe half a 
mile below, or over the Sierra. Imagine unbelievably 
clear skies and warm sunshine most of the 
180-day-long season. 


Nevada's exciting cities provide after-ski activity 
unmatched anywhere else in the world. Reno, 

the host city for the 1960 Winter Olympics, 

is at the foot of this giant ski complex. In Southern 
Nevada the Las Vegas Strip is only 45 minutes 
away from the great powder snow of Lee Canyon. 


Skiing in Nevada has a dimension that you just 
can’t find anywhere else. Bet on it. 














For information 
fill out the coupon below and send it to: 


Nevada Dept. of Economic Development 


Travel/Tourism Division 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


Name 

Address 

City 
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Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 

choice.) We'll send you complete informa- 

tion. Bet on it! | 
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How about a date? 


Any date in 1974. Are you ready for it? If not it’s time to order 
your Nevada Engagement calendar. Our shipment is in and we 
are ready to fill your order. If you liked the 1973 calendar you 
will be absolutely thrilled with this new edition. And, best of all, 
it’s still priced at ameasly $2.00. Just fill in the form below. 

While you’re at it you might also want a gift subscription and/or 
binder — just check the appropriate squares. 


CALENDARS — Only $2.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to Nevada Magazine — Four exciting all-color issues — 
$2.75, U.S. & Canada; 3.50 Foreign 


BINDERS — To accommodate 16 issues of Nevada Magazine — $5.00 


SIGN GIFT CARDS FROM 


MY NAME 















































TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 


THIRD GIFT 
[] Enter order for me [] Gifts only [] Calendar [] Binder [] Subscription 
|] Calendar Fiennes [] Subscription pak 
hance aS adGress === 
ACC OSS kx Meee Sek 2 ie Some ke ee See 
CU ee ng state es 7a 
sign card — 
FIRST GIFT FOURTH GIFT 
[] Calendar [J Binder [] Subscription [] Calendar (]) Binder [] Subscription 
MAN = = = re ee) eee eee Naiieeia sh aes 
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city - ss ae state eee 2) | ee city - 
sign card - Sigicard = ae 


SECOND GIFT 
[] Calendar [] Binder 
name. - =e 


AGOKESS: = a aera 
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List additional gifts on a separate sheet of paper giving us the same information as indicated under First Gift. 
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BOULDER CITY 
Bo) «NEVADA SEM . ae 










IDEAL LOCATION 
TO LIVE 
TO PLAY 
TO WORK 


TO ESTABLISH 
A BUSINESS 


TO RETIRE 


At the door of Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area 
23 miles SE of Las Vegas 
7 miles from Hoover Dam 
4 miles from Lake Mead 


CONTACT CITY MANAGER 
BOULDER CITY 
NEVADA 89005 
(702-293-3161) 


Home of Hoover Dam 
and Lake Mead 
Photo by Ed Scovill 
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' Home Means Nevada...Nevada Means Home 


“Home means Nevada, home means the hills.” In 1933, the 

Nevada legislature adopted Home Means Nevada, Bertha 

Raffetto’s lyrical hymn of the Silver State, as Nevada’s 
| | official state anthem. At Home Savings Association we 
. ie have kept pace with the growth and tempo of our state, 
Sea with seven offices serving the people of Nevada - in Reno, 
Tee | Las Vegas, Carson City and Sparks. At Home Savings we 
| 9 | like to believe that Home means Nevada and Nevada 
eee means Home. 


y]| HOME 
~N 4) || SAVINGS 


ee ASSOCIATION 


x Southern Nevada Northern Nevada 
q Central Office: 228 So. Fourth St. Central Office: 499 So. Virginia St. 
NN Telephone: 384-1371 (Las Vegas) Telephone: 786-7000 (Reno) 


Bsuecog Chas. Lee Horsey, Jr. President 
“ws” Robert Banks Exec. Vice President 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH'S 

Peggy Fleming, Dec. 22 - Jan. 2 

Sonny & Cher, Jan. 3-6; Mar. 22 - Apr. 4 
Dionne Warwicke, Feb. 9-11 

Connie Stevens, Feb. 15-18 


HARVEY’S 

Bob Braman, Nov. 25 - Dec. 8 

Don Cunningham, Dec. 6-19 

Kenny Davis, Dec. 9-22 

Tony Austin Trio, Dec. 13-26 

Louis Jordan & The Tympany 5, 
Dec. 20 - Jan. 2 

Woo Woo Stevens, Dec. 23 - Jan. 5 

Ron Rose & David, Dec. 26 - Jan. 14 


SAHARA TAHOE 
Diana Ross, Dec. 21-31 


RENO-SPARKS-CARSON CITY 


JOHN ASCUAGA’'S NUGGET 
The Lennon Sisters, Dec. 29-31 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Tony Austin & Co., Nov. 13 - Dec. 10 

D’Marco Trio, Nov. 13 - Dec. 10 

Sonny King, Nov. 13 - Dec. 10 

Ray Malus, J. C. Curtiss, Stonewater Edge, 
Dec. 11 - Jan. 8 


HARRAH'’S 

John Davidson, Jan. 17-30 

Roy Clark, Jan. 31 - Feb. 20 
Wayne Newton, Feb. 21 - Mar. 13 


ORMSBY HOUSE 
Esquires, Nov. 26 - Jan. 6 
Tony Austin, Jan. 7 - Feb.°3 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 
Frankie Fanelli, Dec. 1-31 
The Chandler Conspiracy, Dec. 17-31 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
This Is Burlesque 


CAESARS PALACE 


Steve Lawrence & Eydie Gorme, Tim Conway, 
Nov. 22 - Dec. 9 
Petula Clark, Ice Follies, Dec. 20 - Jan. 2 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 
Bobbie Gentry, Dec. 25 - Jan. 14 


THE DUNES 
Casino de Paris 


FLAMINGO 


Mills Brothers, The Treniers, Nooney Rickett, 
Nov. 8 - Dec. 15 
Slappy White, Kim Brothers, Dec. 6 - Jan. 2 
Ike & Tina Turner, Dec. 13-26 
Sandler & Young, Lonnie Shorr, 
Dec. 27 - Jan. 23 
Kenny Rogers & The First Edition, Jan. 3-30 
Jack Jones, Jan. 24 - Feb. 20 
The Checkmates, Ltd., Jan. 31 - Feb. 27 
Connie Stevens, Feb. 21 - Mar. 13 
Fats Domino, Feb. 28 - Mar. 27 
Myron Cohen, Mar. 14 - Apr. 3 


FREMONT 
Minsky’s Burlesque 


FRONTIER 

Phil Harris, Harry James, Nov. 22 - Dec. 5 

Robert Goulet, Norm Crosby, Dec. 6-19 

Phil Harris, Harry James, Frank Sinatra Jr., 
Dec. 20 - Jan. 2 

Roy Clark, Diana Trask, Jan. 3-23 

Teresa Brewer, Jan. 24 - Feb. 20 

Robert Goulet, Feb. 21 - Mar. 13 


HOLIDAY CASINO 


Mickey Finn Show, Closes Dec. 31 
Tom Jones Revue, Opens Jan. 9 


LANDMARK 


Carroll & Daly, Nov. 7 - Dec. 31 
Zella Lehr, Feb. 20 - Mar. 19 
The Chandler Conspiracy, Mar. 20 - Apr. 16 


Liza Minnelli headlines the Riviera in 
Las Vegas through December 6 and 
again January 30 through February 12. 












LAS VEGAS HILTON 
Johnny Cash, Nov. 29 - Dec. 2 
The Oak Ridge Brothers, Nov. 29 - Dec. 2 
The Four Tops, Myron Cohen, Dec. 3-20 
Bill Cosby, Ike & Tina Turner, 

Dec. 21 - Jan. 10 
Bill Cosby, Leslie Uggams, Feb. 10-23 
Liberace; Feb. 24 - Mar. 8 





































THE MINT 


Penny Pryor & Peter Urquidi 
Gene Harris Duo 
Richard Raphael Duo 


RIVIERA 


Liza Minnelli, 
Nov. 30 - Dec. 6; Jan. 30 - Feb. 12 
Dionne Warwicke, 
Dec. 7-13; Feb. 13 - Mar. 5 
Joel Grey, Dec. 7-13 
The Fifth Dimension, Pat Cooper, 
Dec. 14- Jan. 3 


SAHARA 


Jerry Lewis, Dec. 27 - Jan. 9; Mar. 5-18 
Buddy Hackett, James Darren, Jan. 10-20 
Sonny & Cher, David Brenner, 

Jan. 21-27; Feb. 12-18; Feb. 26 - Mar. 4 
Totie Fields, Jan. 28 - Feb. 11 
Buddy Hackett, Tony Darrow, Feb. 19-25 
Jim Nabors, Mar. 19- Apr. 12 





SANDS 


Danny Thomas, Dec. 5-18 
Lena Horne, Dec. 5-18 
Wayne Newton, Dec. 26 - Feb. 5 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 
Geisha Rella 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere 





UNION PLAZA 
Top Broadway Entertainment 


The Frontier in Las Vegas features 
Norm Crosby December 6 through 19. 











PHOTOS BY WILLIAM McKINNEY 


Mr. William McKinney, a sharp California 
photographer who likes to savor back roads in Nevada 
traveled around a few months ago to gather this collection 
of color scenes. 

Also represented here are several photos by Nevada 
photographer, Jim Reinheller, a skilled cameraman 

who also serves as Business and Promotion Manager for 
this magazine. They together, provide a lingering look 

at the state. You may wish to drive out and take a 

look for yourself. 





Photo by Jim Reinheller 
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Photo by Jim Reinheller 


Above — Pahranagat Valley. 
Right — Another famous valley in Nevada, 
the beautiful Washoe. — 
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A view of moody 
Pyramid Lake 
north of Reno. 
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EXCERPTS BY PAULINE DE WITT 


C_] 


A speech professor’s literary sleuthing brought to 
light a treasury of Nevada history which until several 
years ago was completely unknown. 

Published by the Legislative Counsel Bureau in Car- 
son City last year, the handsomely bound, boxed set 
consists of two volumes: “Letters from Nevada Terri- 
tory 1861-62” and “Reports of the 1863 Constitutional 
Convention of the Territory of Nevada.” 

Letters is the lively coverage of the first territorial 
legislatures by an historically obscure reporter, An- 
drew J. ‘““Tule’’ Marsh, for the Sacramento Daily 
Union. 

Dr. William C. Miller, veteran professor of speech 
at the University of Nevada, Reno, is the literary de- 
tective who uncovered both the Letters and the 1863 
debates while pursuing his voracious interest in Mark 
Twain at the State Library in Sacramento. He was 
aided in editing Letters by Russell W. McDonald and 
Ann Rollins, both formerly of the Legislative Counsel 
Bureau. They provided biographical footnotes on the 
members of the first two territorial legislatures. 

Marsh didn’t confine himself to official affairs of 
the legislatures. As Miller says in his introduction: 

“Different from official journals, Letters put man 
back into the proceedings. In Letters men come into 


12 


| 


meetings late to avoid the ‘prayer by the chaplain.’ 
They hide—even in ladies’ rooms—to escape pursuing 
sergeants-at-arms bent upon rounding up absengees 
who are necessary for a quorum. Legislators adjourn 
meetings early to attend weddings, funerals, and 


champagne receptions. Public officials engage in bar- - 


room brawls where man beats man, fells man, and 
kicks him into a state of insensibility. Legislative halls 
suddenly become ballrooms, and in the midst of a 
dance a man is killed; but dancers who have arrived 
late insist on the orchestra’s playing on—they came a 
long distance and paid five dollars for admission.” 

Because of the extraordinary historical significance 
of the Letters, this magazine has determined to print 
excerpts from these early documents, hoping to tempt 
our readers—particularly those interested in Nevada 
history—to delve deeper into the records, The excerpts 
which follow on these pages concern only the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1861. In future issues we plan 
to carry excerpts of the 1862 and 1863 sessions. 

The vast editorial chore of making the selections 
which follows was undertaken by Mrs. Pauline De 


Witt, prominent Pasadena writer and historian. To 
her go our warm thanks for a tedious job well done. 
—EDITOR 
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‘THE FIRST LETTER Sept. 30, 1861. 
(Andrew Marsh to the Sacramento Union) 


I am here, and without any broken bones, but how my bones happen to be whole 
after the fearful ride up and down the Sierra Nevada mountains, I haven’t the remot- 
est idea.... There is a Divine Providence that watches over the interests of the Over- 
land Stage Company and works perpetual miracles to keep its horses and coaches 
from going to eternal smash down chasms from 500 to 2000 feet in depth. Grand, 
stupendous and lovely mountain scenery is a very fine thing, but if I am going to 
look upon it out of a coach window, and see it spread out at the bottom of a precipice 
a mile or-two high, along the very brink of which I am whirling at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, I prefer to have at least a tree or a rock as a foreground for the pic- 
ture, if you please, just to prevent my head from growing dizzy. I am not going to 
describe a road which has been often enough described by abler writers, but I do 
feel called upon to say that when he described his famous trip to Washoe, J. Ross 
Browne wasn’t drawing the long bow the least bit. 

We reached Carson City rather late in the afternoon, and I found the little seven 
by nine settlement already so well filled up with legislators and candidates for office 
that it was very difficult to obtain hotel accommodations. The jolly and portly Gov- 
ernor Nye was in his office, located in a remote corner of the city, still hard at work 
upon his message. Today I visited the Capitol that is to be. It is located in the upper 
story of a lonely stone building, nearly two miles east of Carson City and on the op- 
posite side of the narrow alkali plain on which the city is built. A horse railroad 
will take the “assembled wisdom” from the city to the Capitol, the railroad track 
being made of plank set up edgeways. The building has a penitential look, and I 
learn, was originally built on speculation, ostensibly as a hotel for sick people, but 
really with a view to its ultimate conversion into a prison for the malefactors of West- 
ern Utah. The House of Representatives is to meet in a square room in the west end 
of the building and the Council in a similar room at the other end. Plain benches, 
for the reason that but one man in Carson had chairs for sale, and he was unwilling 
to trust the Secretary of the Territory for them until remittances could be received 
from Washington. But the members will have one advantage over and above all other 
members of all other Legislatures: The Capitol stands by the side of some copious 
and wonderful hot springs, the bubbling waters of which have been dammed up by 
stone walls, constituting the foundation of a large bath house, and the legislators can 
enjoy a warm bath at any time and go to their duties with “clean hands.” The names 
of the members of the Legislature are these: 


Council—J. W. Pugh; Ira M. Luther; Wm. M. Stewart; John W. Grier; Thomas ch 


Hannah, A. W. Pray and J. L. Van Bokkelen, Solomon Geller, Isaac Roop. 
House of Representatives—Samuel Youngs and Wm. E. Teall; Jas. McLean; W. P. 
Harrington and John D. Winters; Wm. L. Card and R. M. Ford; John H. Mills; 
Mark H. Bryan, M. N. Mitchell and Ephraim Durham; Edward C. Ing and James H. 
Sturtevant; Wm. J. Osborn; John C. Wright. (A brief biography of most of these 
legislators is given in ‘Notes’ at the back of this book.) 





Governor Nye 











THE SECOND LETTER Och 1, 1801, 


The Council 

The Council was called to order by the Secretary of the Territory, Orion Clemens 
(brother of Sam Clemens—better known as Mark Twain) ...and the Rev. Jesse 
Bennett, a Methodist preacher, invoked the blessings of the Almighty upon the Coun- 
cil. The Chief Justice of the Territory, George Turner, administered the oath of office 
... to each member. 

When Solomon Geller of the Seventh District was called up to take the oath, 
Mr. Pray presented the protest of George W. Hepperly against his holding a seat... 
Mr. Geller was sworn in, subject to the protest. 

In the afternoon the Council met at three o'clock and J. L. Van Bokkelen of Vir- 
ginia City was unanimously chosen President of the Council. 

After the President’s Acceptance speech Rev. Henry O. Smeathman of Virginia City 
was unanimously elected Secretary; Garret J. Lansing of Silver City, Assistant Secre- 
tary; N. T. Carpenter of Aurora, Sergeant-at-Arms; Phillip E. Shannon, Messenger; 
and Master Henry Lewis, Page. All of whom, except the Sergeant-at-Arms, who was 
absent, were sworn in. 


The House 

The House was called to order by Mr. Clemens, who called the roll.... Rev. A. F. 
White (Presbyterian) offered prayer.... 

The oath of office was then administered by Chief Justice Turner, to each mem- 
ber present.... 

After a recess the House reassembled and proceeded to the election of permanent 
officers. Mr. M. N. Mitchell was elected Speaker of the House and after his address... 
the House went into the election of a Clerk.... Wm. Martin Gillespie of Carson was 
elected, and Mr. Witherell was chosen Assistant Clerk. For Sergeant-at-Arms Solon 
Peck of Truckee Meadows, Michael Kelly of Carson and J. B. Cormack of Carson, 
were the candidates. On the third ballot Cormack won by 7 out of 12 votes. For mes- 
senger G. S. Pierson of Carson was elected. 

A committee of 3 was appointed to notify the Council that the House had per- 
#/ fected its permanent organization.... Mr. Youngs reported that the Committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the Council had found their door locked, and supposed Council 
had adjourned. 


THE THIRD LETTER Oct. 2, 1861. 
The Governor's Message 


The Senate joined the House in convention to hear the Governor’s Message. The 
rolls were called, a Committee of five sent after the Governor, and the Sergeant-at- 
Arms was directed to admit the ladies and find seats for them. There were eight or 
ten ladies, some of them quite handsome. Governor Nye was then escorted in by the 
Committee, introduced by the President and proceeded to read his message. (Much 
of the message pertained to National troubles, the commanding majesty of the Constz- 





tution of the United States and the conflict now waging between the seceding States 
and those that remain loyal to the Union.) 

Turning to Territorial matters the Governor made several suggestions for a new 
code of laws, with such modifications as necessary to adapt it to the Organic Act cre- 
ating the Territory, viz: Law and equity. 

Among the suggestions: the taxing of the gross proceeds of the several mines; dis- 
tricting the Territory into three judicial districts; the establishment of a system of free, 
common schools; the division of the Territory into counties; the number of represent- 
atives in each branch of the Legislature to be fixed within the limit named in the 


Organic Law, which also places the responsibility of locating the permanent Capital | 


of the Territory upon the Legislature and Governor. 


Governor Nye recommended that some law be passed making it a penal offense to | 


carry concealed or deadly weapons by the citizens of this Territory; that laws be passed 
for the regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors as shall protect the public from 
the devastating influences of an unrestrained traffic; and a particular recommendation 
that stringent laws be passed to prevent gambling. Of all the seductive vices extant, 
he regards that of gambling as the worst. 

The Governor suggested the passage of a law that will give to the mechanic, and 
to persons who furnish material for building structures, a lien for labor and material 
thus furnished. 

He called attention to the amount of direct tax , $4,091, apportioned to this Ter- 
ritory and the provisions made for levying and collecting the tax. 

The address closed with reliance upon that Divine Power that “doeth all things 
well.” 


THE FIFTH LETTER Oct. 4, 1861. 
Some Resolutions; etc. 


In the Council Mr. Pugh offered a resolution presenting the thanks of the Coun- 
cil to (Abram) Curry for the use of his house (occupied by the Legislature) and for 
his promptness in conveying the members to and from the city of Carson. 


THE SIXTH LETTER Oct. 7, 1861. 


The law makers of this Territory on reassembling this afternoon, after their recess, 
were surprised, if not delighted, to find each of their desks gayly tricked out with a 
new and shining array of stationery—bronzed inkstands, iron paper weights and pen 
racks, and writing clips, pencil holders and glistening steel pens. ... There were also 
other cheering comforts in view, as for instance one or two more chairs ... and a fresh 
coating of saw dust on the floors. 


In the House Mr. Card presented the following: 

To the Honorable the Council and House of Representatives, the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Nevada—Gentlemen: Hoping that you may find it con- 
venient to adopt a Territorial Seal early in the session, I beg leave to submit for your 


Mrs. Clemens 











consideration the following suggestion for a design: Mountains, with a stream of 
water coursing down their sides and falling in the overshot wheel of a quartz mill at — 
their base; a miner leaning on his pick and upholding a United States flag; a motto, 
expressing the two ideas of loyalty to the United States and wealth to sustain it—-Vol- 
tens et Potens. Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Orion Clemens, Secretary of Nevada Territory. 


THE SEVENTH LETTER Oct. 8, 1861. 


I do not know that I have mentioned in a former letter the opening of the Eagle 
Valley Railroad, but that important public work is now in full operation, and has been 
for three or four days. It runs—or rather trots—from Carson City across Eagle Valley, 
a distance of a mile and three quarters (more or less) to Curry’s Hot Springs Hotel, 
that is to say, to the Provisional Capitol of Nevada Territory. The rolling stock con- 
sists of a platform car, which carries freight from Curry’s stone quarry to Carson, and 
a windowless passenger car of primitive construction. Two mules, remarkable for their 
excessive nigritude, act in the capacity of locomotives. ...The car has no springs and 
the members think their daily rides afford excellent exercise for the dyspeptic. As to 
myself, I rejoice that the road is not longer... 


THE EIGHTH LETTER Oct. 9, 1861. 


The case of the contested election of Hepperly vs. Geller, for the seat in the Coun- 
cil from the Third District, was called up at eleven o'clock, as the special order... 
then postponed till two o'clock. 

On reassembling after the dinner adjournment ...the President said it was time 
to take up the special order, but the Sergeant-at-Arms had not yet made his return. 

Mr. Clayton (a counsel for the contestant) said they could not possibly proceed 
without the Secretary of the Territory, with the papers in his custody.... 

After considerable discussion it was moved and adopted that an alias summons, 
duces tecum, be issued to compel the attendance of the Secretary. The Secretary (of 
the Council) was directed to prepare and issue the summons. 

After a half-hour recess the Sergeant-at-Arms reported that he had served the sum- 
mons, and the Secretary had refused to come now, “but that he would come tomorrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Clayton said he would have to ask for a compulsory process. 

It was moved and adopted unanimously that an attachment now issue to bring the 
person of Orion Clemens, Secretary of this Territory, before this body, forthwith. 

The attachment was issued and placed in the hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
the President instructed that officer to bring the Secretary nolens volens if he had to 
call out a posse comitatus to achieve his capture. ... 

In a short time the Sergeant-at-Arms returned, bringing in his official prisoner who 
wore a smiling exterior, though evidently a little anxious in regard to final results. 

... The investigation was then proceeded with. The contestant (George W. Hep- 
perly) claims that Mr. Geller was elected by illegal votes, cast by nonresidents at 





Steamboat Springs and Huffaker Precincts, and that at the latter the returns were 
not made according to law. The respondent contends that the returns were sufficient, 
and if there was illegal voting he was not benefited by it... . 

The Council then, at half-past five o’clock, adjourned... . 


The issue raised today between the Council and the Secretary of the Territory, 
and the arrest of the latter by order of the former, created a little excitement, and a 
great deal of fun. The Secretary says when he saw the Sergeant-at-Arms coming the 


last time, and several men with him, he thought of the posse comitatus, and at once} 


“came down,” like Captain Scott’s coon. ... The Secretary says he would have apolo- 
gized to the Council, but he felt considerably uncertain as to whether his apology 
would have been deemed sufficient. He intends to be on hand punctually tomorrow 
morning. 


THE NINTH LETTER Oct. 10, 1861. 


The Council met at ten o’clock with a large attendance of lawyers, witnesses and 
spectators interested in the trial of the Geller contested election case. 

P. Shannon, acting Sergeant-at-Arms reported that he had served subpoenas on 
half a dozen witnesses, but of the number Henry Miller and Jas. Gregory were 
absent. 

Mr. Musser, a counsel for contestant said it was quite impossible to go on without 
Miller and Gregory, for by them they expected to prove that four votes were cast for 
Hepperly at one precinct from which only two were returned. 

Mr. Stewart moved that an attachment issue for the absent witnesses, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to bring them without fail. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms said he supposed Gregory had gone to Pyramid Lake, and 
it would take four or five days to go after him and return.... 

Meanwhile the witness, Miller, made his appearance. Counsel proceeded to ex- 
amine as witnesses, Messrs. Frost and Miller, both of whom voted at Huffaker’s pre- 
cinct, and thought that non-residents voted illegally there. The case was continued 
till Tuesday next, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to take force enough with 
him to secure Gregory’s capture. 


THE THIRTEENTH LETTER Oct. 15, 1861. 


Gregory's capture 

The Council then took up the contested election case of Hepperly against Geller. 
The absconding witness, Gregory, was in attendance and being sworn, testified at 
first that he voted at Huffaker’s precinct for Hepperly but on cross-examination he 
said he could not be certain whether he voted for Hepperly or not. 

(After consultation) Mr. Pugh offered the following, which was adopted by unan- 
imous vote: 

Resolved, That in the matter of the contested election of George W. Hepperly 
against Solomon Geller, it is hereupon found that the grounds set forth in the protest 
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of the contestant are not sustained; and further, that the said Solomon Geller is en- 
titled to his seat in this Council legally and of right. 


Two o'clock, Wednesday morning—I have just returned from the great Legisla- 
tive Ball which, all things considered, you may set down as decidedly a big thing. 
Governor Nye, Territorial Secretary Clemens and the Chief Justice were among the 
big bugs present, and tripping it with as decided vim as any of the old settlers. There 
were fifty or sixty ladies present ... and nearly all of them were handsome as pictures, 
dressed to kill in all sorts of thin drapery with jewelry and feathers “and sich.” The 
supper was at the White House, and was got up in fine style. ... 


THE EIGHTEENTH LETTER Oct. 21, 1861. 


The Speaker called attention to the fact that the House was for the first time pro- 
vided with chairs generously donated to the members by Mrs. M. A. Ormsby and Miss 
H. K. Clapp. (Margaret Ormsby was the widow of Major Ormsby, killed in the 
Piute Indian War of 1860. Miss Clapp founded and operated the Sierra Seminary in 
Carson City for many years. ) 


Young Winnemucca, the War Chief of the Pah Utahs, has been in town since 
Sunday, on a visit to Governor Nye, and having a good time generally. He takes to 
the white man’s ‘‘fire water” and champagne as naturally as a duck to water. He is a 
fine looking, tall fellow, about thirty-five years old, weighing one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, straight and well formed, with a keen, piercing eye and a fearless glance 
—a man that one would hardly care to meet on the war path if he was in search of 
white men’s scalps.... He wears the Mexican vaquero costume, coat and pants of 
buckskin, fringed. Everyone is impressed with the conviction that he is a man of 
good intelligence, and it is much better to have him for a friend than for an enemy.... 


THE NINETEENTH LETTER Oct. 22, 1861. 


Governor-elect Stanford of California, accompanied by Mr. Huntington and the 
jolly Charley Crocker of Sacramento, arrived in town late last night, and today have 
been hobnobbing around with our Governor, and seeing the lions pretty largely. 
They came to the Legislature in the afternoon and were invited to complimentary 
seats within the bar in both Houses. Governor Stanford has been duly labored with 
while here in regard to obtaining the consent of California to establish, as the bound- 
ary line between California and Nevada, the summits of the Sierras. ...It appears 
that Governor Stanford’s visit here was not purely and solely a pleasure trip. A com- 
pany of wealthy capitalists of California-has been organized for a railroad across the 
mountains, and the Governor is ‘in it extensively.” His party has brought along a 
charter already drawn up, giving the company the privilege of building the railroad 
from the western to the eastern boundary of Nevada Territory. 





THE TWENTIETH LETTER Oct. 23; 1801, 


There was a pleasurable excitement in the Legislature this morning, occasioned by 
the announcement of the opening of the Overland Telegraph all the way through, 
and the invitation extended to the Legislature to send the very first message to Wash- 
ington by telegraph direct. The message was prepared accordingly, but I am told that, 
after all, the honor of sending the first dispatch was given to Governor Nye. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST LETTER Oct. 24, 1861. 


The Pacific Railroad 


... The bill chartering the Nevada Railroad Company was taken up and, on motion 
of Mr. Hannah, Charles Crocker was invited to address the Council... 

Mr. Crocker said: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Council — It is probably 
known to most of you that the Pacific Central Railroad Company was organized 
about a year ago in California for the purpose of building a railroad from the Sacra- 
mento river to the eastern boundary of the State, with a view of ultimately extend- 
ing the line across your Territory, and connecting with the Great Pacific Railroad 
which is to unite the western to the eastern slope of the continent. That company, 

. (has) completed the survey to the State line at Neal’s Crossing. They propose to 
go to work and complete the railroad on that route. ... They come here now and ask 
a franchise at your hands—that you will grant them a right of way from Neal’s Cross- 
ing, on the present boundary between California and Nevada Territory down the 
Truckee river to the Big Bend, and thence in an easterly direction to the eastern bound- 
ary of the Territory, according to the terms of the bill.... The question before you 
now is, shall we be permitted to bring provisions and freight of every character for 
your consumption a little nearer, and so make it cheaper, or shall we be obliged to 
stop and leave it where the State line crosses the Truckee, for you to bring in wagons 
or build railroads for yourselves? ... As our road now stands it is purely a State en- 
terprise, coming only from the city of Sacramento to the State line; but if you give 
us this franchise, it will go through your Territory, and our enterprise will be magni- 
fied into a great national undertaking. We ask you for the right of way and 200 feet 
on each side of the road for the purposes of the railroad. There is a provision that 
no road shall run parallel with ours within five miles on either side, and the object 
of that is solely to prevent undue competition....I am ready now to answer any 
questions which may be asked in regard to the subject. Mr. Hannah asked for what 
length of time the franchise was asked. Mr. Crocker replied fifty years. 

Mr. Stewart moved that the bill be made the special order in Committee of the 
Whole for tomorrow at 121% o'clock. Adopted. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND LETTER Oct. 25, 1861. 


The Pacific Railroad Bill (Cont.) 


The Council went into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill, 
Mr. Roop being Chairman. 











The first section of the bill was read. It names the corporators, locates the road, 
grants the franchise for fifty years, and enacts that “no grants, rights, privileges or 
franchises shall be hereafter granted to any person or persons, body corporate or 
politic, which shall in any way interfere with, impair, injure or destroy the rights, 
privileges, or the franchise herein granted, or the profits or business of said railroad, 
and no grants shall hereafter be made to any person or persons, body corporate or 
politic, to construct any other railroad within five miles on either side of the line of 
said road, from the western boundary line of said Territory to the Big Bend of said 
Truckee rivet... 

Mr. Van Bokkelen (the President) said he would move to strike out all of the sec- 
tion after the words “fifty years.” He offered this amendment, he said, because he 
was not willing to lock up this Territory and throw away the key.... 

After further debate the motion prevailed, only Mr. Hannah voting no. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH LETTER Oct. 28, 1861. 


The Pacific Railroad is believed to have received its quietus in the Council today. 
Messrs. Stanford, Crocker and Huntington came in...and asked to have their bill 
taken up, to see if there could not be some satisfactory understanding arrived at. 
President Van Bokkelen was opposed to taking up the bill, and thought they had 
better let the matter rest for this session of the Legislature. Finally it was suggested 
that the vote on taking up should be regarded as a test, and the result was a tie vote. 
Mr. Stanford and his party immediately took their leave, and in less than an hour 
were on their way to California. : 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH LETTER Oct. 29, 1861. 


The sensation of today has been the arrival of two companies of the Second Regi- 
ment of California Mounted Volunteers, commanded by your old acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Rowe. The command consists of 175 or 180 men, well mounted, armed and 
equipped, on the way to relieve the garrison of regulars at Fort Churchill. The vol- 
unteers are in admirable condition and in fine spirits. They are encamped in the heart 
of the town, and their tents were visited this evening by the Governor and pretty much 
everybody else in town.... 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH LETTER Nov. 1, 1861. 
The Pacific Railroad 

Didn't I write to you last Monday that the Pacific Railroad Bill was killed — 
brained and strangled in the Council’s Standing Committee of the Whole? ... Also, 
didn’t I announce that, immediately following its sad demise as aforesaid, the pro- 
genitors of the bill, Messrs. Stanford, Crocker and Huntington, shook off the abundant 
dust from their boots, and “hand in hand, with melancholy steps and slow, from 
Carson took their solitary way,” that, in short, they started back to California, each 
with a large insect of the most skippery propensity ensconced in his auricular or- 
gan?... Well, that bill isn’t dead; it has “riz; it still lives.”...The Council was in 








Standing Committee of the Whole, at the recess and suddenly, without any sort of 
notice to outsiders, the bill was taken up, read through, amended by providing that 
its exclusive privilege should not apply to railroads beginning and ending in this 
Territory, and unanimously recommended to the Council. ... Now there is said to be 
fair prospect that the bill will become a law.... 


(The bill with amendments was passed during the 1861 session. See complete list 
of bills passed by the Legislature of Nevada Territory, and approved by the Gover- 
nor, during this session, pp 397-400.) 


THE THIRTY-THIRD LETTER Nov. 7, 1861. 


Great rejoicing took place among the members and attaches of the Legislature 
today, on account of receiving intelligence from the Secretary of the Territory that 
$10,000 of our Uncle Samuel’s money was at his command, arrangements having 
been made to draw for the money in advance of its receipt. Although the news only 
leaked out this afternoon, the Secretary has already had the privilege of paying out 
between five and six hundred dollars... 


...A bar-room fight occurred at the St. Nicholas Saloon here tonight, in close prox- 
imity to a monte table, in which each of the combatants drew pistols and pulled 
trigger. One pistol snapped and the other discharged, the bullet whizzing by the 
ears of sundry disinterested spectators, doing no damage in particular. The battle 
then degenerated into “rough and tumble,” and was not worth reporting further. 
This is a great country. 


THE FORTIETH LETTER Nov. 15, 1861. 


The struggle among rival towns and villages to secure the location of the Cap- 
ital is getting warm and lively. A subscription paper has been circulating in this 
place for a day or two, to raise money for building the Capitol, in case Carson City 
should be the favored locality, and over $2,000 has already been subscribed. 


THE FORTY-SECOND LETTER Nov. 17, 1861. 
Affray Between Legislators 


An affray took place about five o’clock last evening between Mr. Van Bokkelen, 
President of the Council, and John D. Winters, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Carson City. The facts in connection with the affray, as I gather 
them from parties claiming to be disinterested, were substantially these: President 
Van Bokkelen was in the bar-room of the Ormsby House, where a large crowd of 
men was congregated, as usual, awaiting the arrival of the California stage, and 
was giving utterance to his feelings of indignation in regard to the action of the 
Council in passing the County Bill and the Capital Bill, and declaring that the 
Carson representatives had sold themselves or sold their county, and that the sale 
was at a very cheap rate. Just then Mr. Winters came in, overheard the remark, and 
demanded a retraction. Mr. Van Bokkelen said he had not referred to him, but was 
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Christmas is a word, is a day, a holi- 
day, but essentially it is a spirit. | believe 
| first understood what that spirit is when 
| was five. 

My world was small; my family, my 
grandmother's ranch, the dirt road that 
led to the ranch, with farms strung out 
along the way, and the town, Fallon. 

The town with its wide, unpaved and 
dusty streets had evolved more than fifty 
years after the first white man came to 
the Carson Sink Valley in 1854. 

On grandmother's ranch, which had 
been settled in 1861 by my grandfather, 
was an interesting collection of relatives 
and Old Annie and George and their 
family, Paiute Indians whose children 
were named for my grandparents. They 
all were as much a part of our family as 
my aunts and uncles or cousins. With 
the coming of the white man to the val- 
ley, with his lack of understanding of a 
strange culture, much of the beauty and 
former way of life of the Indians was 
destroyed, his land confiscated, his rights 
taken away and at this time many of the 
Indian families attached themselves to 
ranches, adopting the names of the 
ranchers and working for them. 

At five years my memories were few, 
and Christmas to me was anticipation. 
And it was the mystery of the packages 
all wrapped alike in the holly-patterned 
paper, in the interesting and awkward 
shapes that my mother wraps to this day, 
piled on shelves in mama’s closet. It was 
a memory of hanging up my long skinny 
stocking on Christmas eve and finding it 
on Christmas morning wtih an orange in 
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BY MADGE BERNEY KINDIG 


CHRISTMAS IN FALLON 


the toe and filled with candy and nuts 
that | could eat before breakfast. But this 
year | was adding something new to 


Christmas, shopping. How this momen- 


tous decision came about | don’t re- 
member. 

Maybe it is easy to remember that 
small girl because | have seen her in my 
own girls and again in my granddaughter. 
From the pictures | have seen of myself 
asachild | can imagine how | looked that 
winter morning with blonde hair braided 
tightly, stretching blue eyes wide, long 
legs with the hated long underwear un- 
derneath the black stockings and the tell- 
tale foldover at the ankle where the 
underwear inevitably stretched out of 
shape. 

How much of this memory, even sim- 
plified by passing time is wholly my own 
and of this one day | do not know. There 
have been many years since then of see- 
ing the local Indians on the streets, of 
feeling the stinging sand being driven 
against my legs by the desert wind on its 
free sweep through scantily clustered 
houses. A few of the houses were luxur- 
ious for the time and the place but many 
of them were unpainted and in winter- 
time without the color of the rare sum- 
mertime garden or shrub there was a 
drabness and shuttered plainness about 
the town. 

| do remember well sallying forth 
alone to do my Christmas shopping, 
probably four blocks from home, but it 
seemed a very long way, with a fifty-cent 
piece safe and warm against my palm 
inside my mitten. Always our mittens 


were attached together with a string that 
ran up inside one coat sleeve around the 
neck and down inside the other sleeve. 

| am sure that even then | carefully 
avoided the cracks in the board sidewalk 
that ran along Maine street, as it was gen- 
erally understood that to step on a crack 
was to break your mother’s back. It was 
early morning and because they were 
always there | know the Indian bucks and 
squaws, as they were called, stood or 
sat on both sides of the street, watching 
the world of the white man go by. The 
squaws wore colorful plaid woolen blan- 
kets around their shoulders, long hand 
sewn cotton print dresses covering their 
ankles and head scarves worn well for- 
ward shading the dark faces. The men 
stood with hands in pockets, fat bellies 
rolling out over the belted trousers. The 
Indians were:so much a part of our lives 
that | felt a kinship with them. 

That December day many of the 
women spoke to me and | heard some 
of them remark “Him Madgie’s girl.” 
When a Paiute spoke English he was con- 
fused between him, her, he and other 
pronouns, as there are no pronouns in 
the Paiute language. 

There may have been only one general 
store on Maine street then, and from it 
each morning came the delivery boy, as 
he was called by our family, stopping at 
our kitchen door on his way through 
town, pad in hand to take down the 
items mama needed from the store that 
day. Later he delivered them bringing 
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BY ROBERTA CHILDERS 

















CHRISTMAS IN GOLDAIELD— 


Only one of the early day churches is 
still standing in Goldfield. A newer 
schoolhouse stands on the land where 
Presbyterian feet once trod. A furious fire 
leveled the Catholic Church that was 
built in a basement. Only the Methodist 
Church stands on the corner of Crook 
and Euclid, across from the Court House 
and the Fire Station. Memories of that 
little church are always brightest near 
Christmas. 

The Methodists had met previous to 
its construction in the Carpenter’s Hall 
where Sunday School was held in small 
rooms, only one of which | remember. 
It was an inside room without windows, 
down a gloomy hall that was wainscotted 
in dark brown. 

| don’t remember the Sunday it 
opened, but there was blazoned on the 
back wall behind the pulpit a quotation 
that was a puzzle in my earlier years. ‘Be 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” Along about the second grade | 
discerned the word was not ‘‘doors.” 
Some preachers would say | was not too 
far amiss, at that. 

We had a succession of ministers—fat 
ministers and thin ministers, married and 
single. There was the minister’s son who 
owned a girl’s bicycle, a generous, near- 
sighted child with owl-like glasses. He 
taught me to ride the rickety contraption. 

There was the little old bachelor min- 
ister with the Vandyke beard and almost 
no hearing in his ears, but a pleasant 
word and pat on the head for even the 
most obstreperous Sunday School lad. 
“He is a terrible housekeeper!” said the 


Ladies Aid, who did broom swishing and 
mopping for him on a volunteer basis. 

Long after the church had closed, it 
sheltered a hoot-owl in the bell tower 
that never had a bell. Many the long night 
through the depression years | listened 
for his mournful tone, living, as | did, be- 
tween the church and the school. 

Soon the parsonage sheltered a WPA 
recreation center. Then it became a small 
cafe, a dry goods shop, an antique shop. 

The Lutherans have held church and 
the Baptists have conducted church 
schools within the plain walls. It was fit- 
tingly a non-denominational community 
Sunday School for several years, which 
my children attended in the late 20’s and 
early 30’s. 

But when | was small its huge big 
wood stove in the very center of the 
room threw out red-hot waves to those 
sitting close on the aisle, and to them 
the threat of brimstone in the after-life 
was only a small sample of what they 
were getting now. In the far corners, the 
cold crept into fingers and toes, and to 
those in the back row, the vestibule door 
fanned gusts of the hard cold life outside 
into its sacred precincts. 

On Christmas Eve, none of this mat- 
tered. The long cold hours of practice in 
the short, dark afternoons after school 
were finally to receive their reward. 
Christmas Eve was always for the Sun- 
day School. 

The Ladies Aid had been mysteriously 
busy, sewing foot-long red net tarleton 
stockings with fuzzy white yarn. The 
ladies had their day of filling those sacks 


with hard candy and nuts and a shiny 
orange on the top before they pulled 
the yarn gathering string tight and tied 
it in a bow. 

“We used tubs and tubs of candy,” 
mother would report to dad after a filling 
session. Tubs were something in which 
to bathe and scrub clothes, | thought, but 
didn’t ask. I’d often been told about little 
pitchers and big ears. 

So once again Christmas Eve came. For 
some time, classes had been practicing 
on week-day afternoons with the Sunday 
school teachers. The full dress rehearsal 
had been held, and the faltering program 
had been finally gathered into a tight 
performance. The spotlight had been 
covered with blue glass to give a mysti- 
cal quality as it shown on the golden- 
haired doll in the manger, and it gave a 
soft madonna look to the prettiest girl in 
the older class as she hovered over the 
Infant, in her cheesecloth white robe. 

The last little angel who stuttered his 
four lines had been prompted and fed 
a big blob of courage in the form of a 
“left-over from the sacks’’ chocolate 
drop. The program ran beautifully on 
schedule, fulfilling the hope it would be 
a long-remembered Christmas. 

It was, but not quite in the way ex- 
pected, to those behind the scenes. 

The Madonna and Child in the tableau 
at the left corner of the stage faded into 
the glow of the huge and pungent pine 
tree at the back of the stage. The sheet 
curtains strung on clothesline slid to hide 
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“You charm me quite, 
I do not flatter; 
Oblige me, pray: 
Who is your hatter?” 


The truly romantic among us will shudder, but when 
those lines appeared on an 1840 “Mansell’s Mechanical,” 
Valentine giving had reached such proportions even insult- 
ing cards were already old hat. The verse ridicules an aging 
fashion plate who could be anyone’s maiden aunt. A paper 
lever, tugged, made her eyes cross and her ornate hat jiggle 
—hence the term “mechanical.” 

By the middle of the 19th century, Joseph Mansell was 
on his way to becoming the richest, most famous Valentine 
producer in the world. Lacy to lunatic, lyrical to leering, 
his puff-cuts, cameos, and embossings were perfect—and 
much sought after by eager Valentine collectors today. 

Mansell first enclosed tiny mirrors or bits of colored 
glass in his cards, then began using flowers. His intricately 
perforated double-cobwebs with lace borders (now the 
rarest of collectors’ items) made paper-cutting history. He 
embellished, embossed, gilded and—in tiny center mounds 
—built islands of raised floral bouquets. To give a Man- 
sell was the ultimate, nor did it matter if the object of 
affection was to receive a true-lover’s knot of embossed and 
gilded lilies, or a snotty kid’s note of the Tom Sawyer type. 
All were revered. All were welcome. 

Lacy sentiments grew richer and sweeter—and Punch, 
England’s acerbic weekly, grew more and more annoyed. 
To this trio of love-lorn lines: 


My rifled breast 
I searched with care 
And found Eliza lurking there... 


Punch gave short shrift. “The gentleman’s breast must 
have been very capacious to allow Eliza to remain upon the 
lurk before the owner of the premises was aware of it,” 
it snidely commented. But who, among attar of roses, gives 
a fig for vinegar? The sweet verses neither weakened nor 
diminished. To this day, they remain the most popular of 
valentine messages, and every major card company has its 
pet Valentinos and Valentinas to jot such heartfelt rhymes, 
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Nor did valentine art stop there; the 19th century saw 
the rise in popularity of downright rude cards, adorned with 
both acid verses and satirical drawings—notably by two 
designers, John Leighton and P. Huestis—while Lloyd of 
Fleet Street, London, was a veritable factory of cheap valen- 
tines by 1850, turning them out by the thousands. Typical 
of one cruel type shows an elderly lady perusing a lineage 
chart: 


& 


Miss grey hairs and wrinkles, 
Don’t look quite so cold, 
Don’t let it surprise you 

To find yourself old; 

Your pa or your ma 

May have said you'd look young 
Some twenty years since— 
But now you're among 

The old maids of this world, 
Without chance for a beau, 
For Cupid’s grown grey 
Since he cut you, you know! 


On the gentler side came the age-old theme of love: 
turtledoves. A carefully coiffed and manicured young man 
and his cutely corseted bride stand silhouetted against the 
setting sun, framed by red roses curling slowly up a trellis: 


The pretty doves who bill and coo, 

Teach in their fondness how to woo; 
Their mutual love, their modest kiss, 
Reminds us of connubial bliss! 

Who, but themselves, know the delight; 
When two fond hearts in love unite, 
Soothing each care, in woe or strife, 
Which may attend this checquer’d life; 
My faith I pledge thee—plight me thine, 
Dearest, be thou my Valentine! 


Both lines and card, part of Frank Staff’s collection and 
shown in his book The Valentine And Its Origins, bear the 
comment: “A typical woodcut of the cheaper sort.” One 
may assume the author’s bon mot refers to cost, not 
sentiment. continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 21 


speaking of the action of the Council, and Winters replied that he had nothing to 
do with that, and turned awav. Van Bokkelen then repeated the remark...and Win- 
ters again demanded a retraction, at the same time stripping off his overcoat. Van 
Bokkelen replied that he had said before he did not refer to him, but he would fight 
him anyway if he desired it, and told him to go and get his pistols if he wanted to. 
Other words followed, Van Bokkelen pulled off his coat, and several men interfered 
as if trying to keep the peace, some of them pushing Winters to a corner of the 
room where was a pile of firewood. Winters suddenly seized a billet of wood, swung 
it around his head, and swearing that he would strike the best friend he had, if he 
stood in the way, approached Van Bokkelen, who stood leaning against the counter, 
and struck him, either with the stick or his hand, the first blow, hitting him on the 
neck and knocking him down senseless. Winters struck one or two blows more, 
when men seized him to drag him away, and then he gave the prostrate man two or 
three tremendous kicks with his heavy boots. Van Bokkelen was immediately re- 
moved into the parlor of the Ormsby House, and thence to his rooms at the White 
House, and Drs. Wayman and Pugh were promptly in attendance, but it was a long 
time before animation was restored. His left eye is badly damaged, though the ball 
of the eye is not injured, and his head and face are terribly bruised and swollen but 
not so bad but that he is expected to be out in a day or two.... 











THE FORTY-THIRD LETTER Nov. 18, 1861. 
The Blackburn Murder 


Sheriff John L. Blackburn was murdered at about nine o'clock this evening, at 
St. Nicholas Saloon, by a gambler called Bill Mayfield. Blackburn had been search- 
ing during the day, unsuccessfully, for a notorious man named Plummer, who is 
charged with certain murders committed in Nevada, California, and has been hid- 
ing for some time in Nevada Territory. In the evening Blackburn was in the St. Nich- 
olas Saloon, when Mayfield entered and began to talk about Plummer, who is known 
to be his intimate friend. In the course of conversation Mayfield told the Sheriff that 
he did hide away Plummer and knew where he was then, but he (Blackburn) could 
not take him. Blackburn replied that he could take Plummer or Mayfield either, and — 
after some other words, Mayfield suddenly jerked out a Bowie knife, rushed upon 
Blackburn and stabbed him three or four times in the back and side. Representative 
John D. Winters was standing by the side of Blackburn and had just laid his hand 

on his shoulder to lead him away when Mayfield stabbed him. As soon as the mur- 
derer had done his work, he rushed out of the room brandishing the knife as he 
went, and made his escape. Blackburn, when he was stabbed drew a revolver and 
raised it toward Mayfield, but fell before he could fire and died a few minutes after- 
ward.... Thirty or forty men are searching and watching for him (Mayfield) and 
the general belief is that he will be captured before morning.... Blackburn was a 
very popular man, bold and fearless, and had probably done more than anyone else 
to preserve law and order in the Territory. He leaves a wife—a very estimable lady 
—and one child. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH LETTER Nov. 19, 1861. 


In the Council President Van Bokkelen appeared in his seat this morning, but 
with his head and face bandaged, having ridden to the Capitol in a carriage. 

The Conference Committee on the Act to prevent certain marriages reported the 
section in which the two Houses had disagreed, in a modified form, so as to prohibit 
carnal connection with Indians and Chinese, but not with Negroes and mulattoes. 

The report of the committee was agreed to—ayes 6, noes 3. 

Mr. Pugh introduced an Act appropriating $1,000 out of the Territorial Treas- 
ury as a reward to secure the arrest of Wm. H. Mayfield for the murder of John L. 
Blackburn. The rules were suspended by unanimous consent, the bill received its 
several readings and was passed. 

In the House the report of the Committee of Conference on the Act prohibiting 
certain marriages, etc., was taken up, and after a short discussion of the relative in- 
feriority of Indians, Chinese and Negroes, the House refused to agree to the report. 
So the bill was lost. 

The search for Mayfield... was prosecuted with vigor, but unsuccessfully, during 
last night and today. Governor Nye returned... from Walker River and at once en- 
tered with zeal into the work of ferreting out the murderer who is evidently still 
concealed by his friends and “pals” in this place.... During today the American flag 
has been displayed at half-mast from the tall flagstaff on the plaza. A Coroner’s jury 
rendered a verdict against Wm. Mayfield, by whose acts the death of the said John 
Blackburn was occasioned.... 

The stage from California due night before last arrived late this evening. . . . Pas- 
sengers report a fearful storm in the mountains, the snow from ten to twenty feet 
deep, and still falling, and that the stage upset six times coming “down the grade.” 


THE FORTY-FIFTH LETTER Nov. 20 1861. 


The premises occupied by James Thompson, agent of the Eagle Valley Lumber 
Co. were surrounded and watched last night by a large posse of armed men, and 
this morning three of them entered and searched the premises, and in a stable in 
the rear found Bill Mayfield snugly stowed away in the hay. He was dragged out 
of his hiding place, and hurried to the jail, where he was heavily ironed, and still 
remains under a strong guard. Governor Nye has sent to Fort Churchill for a de- 
tachment of troops to guard the jail against both lynchers and rescuers... Mayfield 
is a very strong man, and looks like a desperado of the worst description. When I 
saw him this morning, he sat in the log jail heavily ironed, his matted hair and 
bloodshot eyes glaring around on each newcomer, giving him the look of a wild 
beast. 

Blackburn’s funeral took place at noon today, in the midst of a violent snow storm. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. White and was addressed especially to 
the disorderly condition of society here and its causes....The stone school house 
in which the services were held was densely crowded, twenty or thirty ladies being 


present. Continued on page 43 
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Here are a few 
more of her 
remarkable studies 
taken in her 
neighborhood 
in Reno. 
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Statement of ownership, management and circulation 
(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United 
States Code). Date of filing, October 1, 1973. Title of 
publication: Nevada Highways and Parks Magazine. Fre- 
quency of issue: Quarterly. Location of known office of 
publication: Nevada Department of Highways, Carson 
City, Nevada 89701. Location of the headquarters or gen- 
eral offices of the publishers: 640 E. John St., Carson 
City, Nevada 89701. Editor: Donald L. Bowers. Owner: 
State of Nevada, Department of Highways. Known Bond- 
holders: none. The first set of figures in each instance 
below represents average number of copies each issue 
during preceding 12 months; second set of figures is for 
final issue next to filing date. 

A. Total number of copies printed (net press run): 
60,276, 60,000. 
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841 SOUTH MAIN 


| GARDNERVILLE 


NEVADA 89410 
PHONE 782-2261 








B. Paid circulation (1) Sales through dealers, carriers, 
street vendors and counter sales: 23,394, 21,000. (2) mail 
subscriptions, 20,308, 18,979. 

C. Total paid circulation; 43,702; 39,979. 

D. Free distribution by (1) mail, carrier or other means 
including samples, complimentary and other free copies 
4,314; 805. (2) copies distributed to news agents, but 
not sold; 7,661; unknown at this time. 

E. Total distribution (sum of C and D): 55,677; 40,784. 
F. Office use, left-over, unaccounted, spoiled’ after 
printing: 4,599; 19,216. 

G. Total (sum of E and F equals net press run in A): 
60,276; 60,000. 


| certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. (Signed) Donald L. Bowers, Editor. 
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The Journals of Alfred Doten 
1849 - 1903 


Edited by Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


Three Volumes e Approx. 2,400 pages e Illustrated e $60* 


Through the whole fifty-four years Alfred Doten spent in the West, he kept a record of each day’s events. 
Beginning with the day in 1849 when he set sail from his native Plymouth, Massachusetts, his journal describes 
everything he experienced or saw: the passage around the Horn; gold hunting in the Sierra foothills; the early and 
sometimes mortal confrontations between Indians, Spanish, and gold hunters; impressions of San Francisco, and 
lynchings by the second Committee of Vigilance, the boom and decline of Como in Nevada Territory; frontier 
newspapering; the birth of the State of Nevada; and development of the Comstock. 

Equally as important, the journals are filled with intimate details of the man’s private life — the sprees and 
romances, the humor and depression, the quirks and the routines — all of it providing an insight into the daily life 
of the times that the more formal histories can never impart. As the Comstock prospered, so did the man; but the 
long decline affected them both, and by the time of Doten’s death in 1903 the man was broken in spirit and as 
impoverished as the mines. 

Novelist Walter Van Tilburg Clark said he knew of no other account which presented so memorably the 
course of a single representative life through the violent transformations brought about by the California gold rush 
and the Nevada silver boom. The late Mr. Clark selected and edited the most valuable and interesting portions of 
the whole, replacing the deletions with brief summaries and occasionally rounding out the journals by inserting 
Doten’s own newspaper pieces. The result, now available for the first time, is a remarkable and valuable account 
of the burgeoning West in the nineteenth century. 


*Not available until March, 1974, but now being offered, 
to individuals at $50, cash with order, until January 31, 1974 


University of Nevada Press e Reno, NV 89507 
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“1 Christmas Valentine 


Continued from page 26 


Sending a valentine on February 14th is deeply ingrained 
in most of us. Who cannot now recall drawing names from 
a box—hoping against hope that he would select the class 
sweetie, only to find with a groan that, alas, there was only 
one class sweetie and dozens of obnoxious little girls? 

The culprit behind it all—a gentle fellow named Valen- 
tinus — was martyred most cruelly outside the gates of 
Rome, sometime between A.D. 270 and 273. He had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with cupids, hearts, the mating of 
birds, or lovers—so perhaps it is odd that he is remembered 
in that way. 

Some say there were two Valentines; one a priest and the 
other a bishop. In one of the Roman church’s odder mo- 
ments, both were martyred on the same day, at the same 
place, and both buried on the Flaminian Way outside 
Rome’s Porta del Popolo. The relics—in this case bones— 
are indeed still at St. Praxedes, in a large glass casket which 
also contains the remains of St. Zenone. Bishop Valentine 
is identified as the Bishop of Terni, a small town 80 miles 
from Rome. 

St. Valentine (not Bishop Valentine, whose bones repose 
at Terni) has nothing to do with sending cards, lovers’ 
greetings, or pledging troths according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. “These customs,” argues that august body, “seem 
rather to be connected either with the pagan Roman festival 
of the Lupercalia, which took place in the middle of Febru- 
ary, or with the spring season in general.” 

But what of the custom of giving Valentines and little 
verses? One of the earliest references comes from Kem- 
mish’s Annual for 1797, and reputedly is far older than 
that: “While in prison (Valentine) used to amuse himself 
with cutting curious devices from paper, being deprived of 
books, and on one of these he wrote Exhortations of Love 
and sent it to the Jail Keeper’s daughter the morning of 
Execution. It being concluded by the words ‘From Your 
Valentine’ there is great reason to suppose that to be the 
origin of the present custom.” 

To Edward Sangon of London goes first credit for using 
the Saint’s name in a written message: 


“Good morrow Valentine, 
God send you ever 
To keep your promise and 
Be constant ever.” 


Dated October 25, 1684—eight months after the usual 
Valentine’s Day—it’s at least as good as most present-day 
offerings. The Saint was also mentioned in a poem by 
Chaucer, and by the poet John Donne. 
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At one point gloves were given as Valentine’s Day 
tokens, and this custom— usually followed today in the 
form of boxes of chocolates —soon took some unusual 
turns. One of the most artistic, not to mention sexy, forms 
was the busk. Carved from whalebone, ivory, or wood by 
lonely whalemen months at sea, these were corset stays— 
and therefore scandalous. 

Nonetheless, they were wonderfully popular among the 
young women who waited months or years for the return 
of their swains. Each flat carving was adorned with leaves, 
scrollwork, flowers, odd designs, and—in the middle— 
the portrait of the absent lover or facsimile thereof. It was 
certainly one way of getting close and staying there. 

Other forerunners of the pictorial Valentine were hand- 
made True-Love Knots, “puzzle purses,” and “scrimshaw” 
—carved and scrolled slabs of whalebone that could be 
used as stays, stirrers, or simply something to wear as jew- 
elry. One such bone held the poetic instructions: 


“In many a gale had been the whale 
In which this bone did rest; 

His time is past, his bone at last 
Must now support thy breast” 


Another kind of Valentine’s love-token was given by 
young women—small, circular pieces of silk or satin, dollar- 
sized, on which might be embroidered her name and a 
motto, such as “Remember Me” or “Carry This Always 
Over Thy Heart.” Mottoes like this also bedecked “watch 
papers,” small circular discs serving to keep dust out of 
watchworks, given by maidens. 

By the beginning of the 19th century, many items not 
once thought of as “valentines” were now on sale as exactly 
that—and these ranged from jugs to mugs, dishes to fishes 
cut from glass, and even fans. One of these latter—a beauti- 
ful example of chromolithography—opened to a full twelve 
inches, and each panel bore the likeness of a lovely female 
face. The process, invented in the 19th century, had to do 
with printing in varied colors from stone or zinc plates and 
proved a godsend for valentine manufacturing. One quaint 
two-center from 1862 shows a man kissing a woman while 
she attempts to hold a corn-popper over flames. The cap- 
tion pops right out at us: 


"Yes, pop some corn for me, my sweet; 
'Tis good for the digestion, 

And while you pop the corn, my dear, 
Why—t'll just pop the question! 





























But during its heyday (the Valentine waned as a greet- 
ing towards the end of the 19th century; only revived in 
popularity shortly before World War One) many poetic 
styles were used. Prominent among these was the acrostic, 
in which the first letter of every line, read down, spelled out 
the name of a lover—or a greeting somewhat less romantic, 
perhaps: 


Darling, I can but love you once; 

Rose of my heart’s garden, now wilt, 
Onward to new loves you go perchance, 
Passing on, leaving me to my guilt. 


Dearest, your fair face haunts me yet, 
E’en though you're gone a week or more; 
All hope ts abandoned; I cannot forget 
Dancing with you upon the silver shore! 


- That the writer of those lines had a chilly corner in his 
heart for someone cannot be argued, but “insult Valen- 
tines” go back much further than this recent sample. Re- 
portedly, Benjamin Franklin—who once painted a French 
king’s face on his chamber pot— was a master at such 
poisonous prose, but alas, nothing exists to verify the rumor. 

No art would be complete without its collectors, and 
perhaps the greatest collector of Valentines to ever live 
was a man who made them—Jonathan King. When he 
died in Britain at the age of 76 in 1912, he had collected 
an incredible 1,500 volumes of Valentines weighing, con- 
servatively, fifteen tons! : 

Just before his death, King offered the entire collection 
to the British Museum’s Print Room. The museum de- 
clined. Saddened, the collector put his Valentines in stor- 
age. For many years after King died, his collection mould- 
ered in warehouses. A World War One bomb destroyed 
part of it. Thirty years later a German V-2 burned even 
more, but still no museum came forward to claim what was 
left. 

In 1957 the much-reduced collection went to auction— 
still over 100 volumes strong—and was quickly purchased 
by an American. Today, it forms a large part of the Hall- 
mark Historical Collection in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Recently, some of Jonathan King’s collection was ex- 
hibited in a British museum. It drew quite a crowd and 
excited much comment. Later, a journalist in the London 
Times complained because most of the collection resided 
overseas. 


If you hurry you still have time 
to order Nevada Magazine Binders 
with complete sets of magazines 
from 1964 to and including 1972. 
We had great response for these 
souvenir copies, but we still have a 
few sets available. 


When these sets are depleted they 
will never be offered again. 


Order now, this might solve your 
problem for that unusual Christmas 
gift. 
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THE SOUNDS OF LAS VEGAS 

The sounds of Las Vegas—talk sounds 
we mean. The conversation in that resort 
city, no matter who’s doing the talking, 
usually runs in the same fast-paced man- 
ner as does everything else in that frantic, 
24-hour town. Everything is big in Vegas. 
When it comes to money the reference 
is more to millions than thousands, and 
growth—unbelievable growth—is always 
the main theme. 

We thought we’d give you a sample. 
Following is an excerpt from a recent 
issue of Las Vegas Update, a newsy little 
bulletin issued by Don Payne and John 
Reible out of the Las Vegas News Bureau, 
a branch of the chamber. We think you 
will enjoy the idiom. A quick trip to the 
Strip!—EDITOR 


The Holiday Casino opened July 1. 
This is the replica of a Mississippi River 
paddlewheeler steamboat attached to the 
front end of the Holiday Inn-Center Strip 
and berthed between the Sands and Fla- 
mingo Hotels. The riverboat is three 
stories high. The top ‘‘story” is actually 
the wheelhouse and in the best marine 
tradition is designed for nuptials ‘at sea’ 
—it’s a wedding chapel. The boat is sur- 
rounded by a moat, and a gangplank 
entrance connects the land with the land- 
locked steamboat. The cocktail waitress 
“crew” couldn’t tell you the difference 
between a hawser and a halyard, but it 
doesn’t matter because they are scooting 
around serving demon rum for SIXTY- 
FIVE CENTS! ... and the keels on those 
kittens make the most pious landlubber 
pray for shipwreck. 

The first Howard Johnson’s Hotel in 
Las Vegas—and the state—opened July 26. 
It’s adjacent to Hotel Tropicana on Tropi- 
cana Avenue. In addition to 28 flavors, it 
has 332 rooms, an intimate lounge/bar, a 
restaurant, swimming pool, public rooms 
for meetings, and an ice cream bar where 
those 28 flavors are served. A few years 
ago Lums, Inc., the then fast food carry- 
out — hot dogs and other bun-enclosed 
comestibles—bought Caesars Palace. Now 
the Burger King king builds Howard 
Johnson’s. 
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Now bear with me while | try to set 
down all. the things announced for the 
Tropicana. The present hotel of 564 
rooms rests on part of 40 acres. On this 
property Deil Gustafson, owner of the 
Trop, says he will spend $35 million to 
do the following: build twin towers 22 
stories high. One tower will provide 700 


petite suites and the other will consist 


of 300 condominium apartments—an in- 
novation — that will be privately owned 
and used by the owners for 28 days of 
the year, and by the Trop for its VIP and 
casino guests during the other months. 
The suites will be in the Tropicana Tower 
and the apartments in the Tropicana 
Condo Tower. There will also be a Trop- 


‘idome, a convention facility that will 


accommodate 3,000 within its 25,000 
square foot convention hall. Added to 
the Trop’s present convention facilities, 
the hotel will be able to accommodate 
groups of up to 4,000 with the new addi- 
tion. There is also the new Superstar The- 
atre under construction that will make 
the Trop the first Las Vegas resort with 
two main showrooms. The Superstar The- 
atre was supposed to open July of this 
year, but — unlike our showgirls — it’s a 
little behind. The 1,000-seat showroom 
will have beverage service only for the 
two nightly shows. Sammy Davis, Jr., now 
a part owner of the Trop, will be one of 
the headliners. The Trop is also building 
a racquet club, an indoor tennis pavilion 
covering 97,000 square feet. It will rise 
two stories and be air-conditioned. In- 
side will be 10 championship quality ten- 
nis courts and areas for handball and 
badminton. There will also be four out- 
door courts, locker facilities and health 
spas for both men and women. It will 
naturally be called the Tropicana Racquet 
Club. 

Now across the street from the Trop is 
48 acres of blank desert that has been 
on the market for some time for $10 mil- 
lion. Recently this parcel was snapped up 
for $6.4 million. The new owners will 
combine to produce a_ four-towered, 
3,100-room resort to be known as Tropi- 
cana West. Each tower will have 780 
rooms and suites. There will be a shop- 


ping mall, with such as Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, restaurants, convention facilities, 
and~get this sports fans—an indoor grey- 
hound and whippet race track. I'll tell you 
friends, if someone announces next week 
that they are planning a major resort and 
will stage cockfights in the lobby with 
pari-mutuel betting, | won’t be surprised. 
The additions to the present Tropicana 
are skedded for completion by mid-1974, 
and the biggie across the street by mid- 
1975. By the way, the two Trops will be 
connected by a bridge over the Strip with 
a moving sidewalk. And for those who 
care about such things, the financing for 
the Tropicana West will involve $150 
million clams. | remember when Caesars 
Palace opened in ‘66 and the owners 
talked about $25 million like it was all 
the money in Fort Knox. 

Down the street at Caesars Palace bull- 
dozers are scraping away the asphalt for 
a 333-room, 16-story, high-rise tower 
that will increase Caesars’ rooms to 1,238. 
The ground floor of the new addition 
will include additional casino, restaurant 
and convention facilities. All this will 
cost between $12 and $14 million and 
be completed by Sept. 1, 1974. 

The Riviera Hotel claims it was the first 
high-rise hotel en the Strip, and in 1955 
it was. “Around September,” according 
to Ed Torres, president of the Riv, there 
will be ground-breaking ceremonies to 
signal the start of a $10-million, 17-story, 
high-rise addition that will add “300 bed- 
rooms and 60 super-deluxe suites.” Com- 
pletion of the new addition is hoped for 
by November 1974. The Riv is still in the 
process of selling itself to AITS, Inc., a 
Boston-based travel firm for an estimated 
$60 million. 

Construction is underway at the Haci- 
enda Hotel on Travel World, a 486-acre 
RV park. Located on a 27-acre site adja- 
cent to the hotel, Travel World is sched- 
uled for opening by late summer. There 
will be 151 camper spaces and 335 spaces 
for trailers and motorhomes. On-site 
facilities include: complete recreation 
building, coin laundry, sundries store, 
swimming pool, wading pool, toilets and 
showers and storage areas for trailers 
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and boats. For travelers with children, 
Travel World will provide a fenced play- 
ground called “Tot Lot.” The Hacienda 
will also provide courtesy wagons to 
shuttle between Travel World and the 
hotel. 

And now for a meteoric review of 
media mish-mash: One year to the day 
after the first steel was bolted to the 
MGM Grand Hotel foundation, over 100 
carloads of furniture arrived for place- 
ment in rooms. Over 75 thousand furni- 
ture items must be lifted by inside ele- 


vator. MGM Grand 





Now let’s try to put this hotel room 
expansion thing into some kind of per- 
spective. And remember, these first fig- 
ures are for hotels only, not motels. The 
most current figure from the Convention 
Authority shows 16,200 hotel rooms 
available. This includes hotels both on 
the Strip and downtown. The following 
additions are now under way: 600 rooms, 
Las Vegas Hilton and 333 rooms, Caesars 
Palace. The MGM Grand with 2,100 
rooms will open later this year. So be- 
fore the year is out the present total will 
jump to 18,300, and when the Hilton and 
Caesars additions are completed next 
year, the total will be 19,233. Now here 
are the new hotels or additions planned 
and announced, but not yet under way: 
Mark Anthony, a Caesars World produc- 
tion, either 2,000 or 2,500 rooms; Fla- 
mingo, 250 rooms; Fremont, 300 rooms, 
and its companion hotel the Stardust, 
500 rooms; McCarran International Ho- 
tel, 754 rooms; Riviera, 360 rooms; Trop- 
icana, 1,000 rooms; and Tropicana West, 
3,100 rooms. That's 8,164 rooms an- 
nounced, with target dates for comple- 
tion sometime in 1975. And if they all 
materialize, there will be 27,397 hotel 
rooms, not counting 10,769 motel rooms. 
So at present we have 26,969 hotel and 
motel rooms, and 2,100 at the MGM to 
be added by the end of ’73 for 29,069. 
Add Caesars and the Hilton early next 
year and the total reaches 30,002. From 
there on it depends on how many of the 
announced new hotels or additions be- 
come reality. Well, Las Vegas always was 
good with numbers. 
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GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


Lake Tahoe: P. O. Box C, Sahara Hotel 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 
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them on the kitchen table. It had been 
in the kitchen on these mornings where 
| had become acquainted with the young 
man who worked at the store. 

The store had shiny, wide and worn 
board floors and open shelves. There 
must have been the pot-bellied stove, 
the bolts of cloth, the open barrels of 
dried beans and rice. The sense of smell 
opens the gates of memories more easily 
than anything else and many times | have 
been reminded of how the store smelled, 
of leather, coffee, grain and a mingling 
of hundreds of other things. | know there 
were stiff legged dolls with white china 
faces and shiny black hair that | adored. 
There were sleds and wagons and vivid 
candy in jars. There were no Christmas 
decorations in the windows and | think 
the magic of Christmas was mostly in the 
hearts of the people. 

From the great display of toys, the only 
thing | remember of all the selections 
| made, was a small replica of my moth- 
er’s cooking stove. It was black and silver 
and perfect beyond anything | had ever 
seen in my life, and | bought it for my 
three-year-old sister. The word Wedge- 
wood was molded in it and there were 
little lids that came off with their own 
lifter. It had an oven door that opened 
and feet like paws. 

When | gave the delivery boy my fifty 
cents after buying the stove he handed 
me some change, so | was able to choose 
something for another person in the fam- 
ily, probably my baby brother. And he 
continued to give me change for more 
reckless choosing and buying until | had 
everything | saw that | wanted. 

My mother has told me of her surprise 
and puzzlement when | was delivered 
home in the wagon from the store with 
my packages piled on the floor behind 
us and on the seat between us. No one 
told me then or ever that fifty-cents 
couldn’t have possibly bought all my 
gifts even in those days. 

It wasn’t until | was much older that 
| realized just when the spark that keeps 
the spell of Christmas alive, untouched 
by hurrying years, started to glow for me. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NEW 


i AM ©’ RESORT FACILITY IN NORTHERN 


SHANTER He MEXICO 
MOTEL STONE LAKE 


“On the Fabulous Strip” LOD GE 






BETWEEN THE SANDS 
AND DESERT INN 
4. SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE” Tr 
100 DELUXE ROOMS "FABULOUS TROUT FISHING 
AIR CONDITIONED ON THE JICARILLA APACHE INDIAN 
HEATED POOL RESERVATION 

ELEVATOR e PHONES 
SHOW RESERVATIONS mina cage 
FREE COFFEE, TV, ICE Fiteplaces « Cookialt bolinge*\DInine ean 
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7" 29 Camping, Hiking, Boating * Historical Indian 
f 3317 Las Vegas Blvd. South Ruins « Lots of Natural Scenery « Eight Miles 
from Heron Dam, Twelve Miles from El Vado 


SE Las Vegas 
GAZINE : 





Dam, Forty Miles from Navajo Dam and the 
Famous San Juan and Navajo Rivers. 








SALUTES” WRITE CALE 
P. O. Box 147 Weekdays til 5 P.M. 
Dulce, N. M. (505) 759-3242 





The staff of Nevada Magazine 
would like to introduce 

the business people represented 
on this page. 

Visit them and say hello. 





NEVADA PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers of highly-pictorial 


INTERNATIONAL two-color Western Americana 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATES announce that their newest title 


as Death Valley 
: ita / Ghost Towns 


first published last March, is now in its 

Trust all your travel plans 2nd printing — 20,000 copies. 35 ghost 
to our profession ; towns, large format, 50 rare photographs, 
P onal care $1.95 paper, or $4.95 cloth. Order from your 
bookstore or from address below. Nevadans 





Airline Tickets ¢ Business, Indivi- addranlestitan: 


dual and Family Travel Arrange- The author is STANLEY W. PAHER, known 
ments ¢ Car Rental and Foreign for his big classic, NEVADA GHOST TOWNS 
Car Purchase * European Railroad & MINING CAMPS, now in 6th printing. 492 
; pages, 705 pictures, $15.00. Paher is winner 
Tickets and Schedules * Hotel and of the national Award of Merit. His other 
Motel Reservations * Steamship books are: 
Cruises ¢ Visas e Foreign and Do- ee VEGAS, a uy BEGAN, AS IT nied 
. 10 pictures, large format ................... 10.95 
MSEC Independent Tours for NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA GHOST TOWNS, 
Groups and Individuals. 3rd printing 2.2.2... paper $2.95, cloth $3.95 


702/329-2959 DEATH VALLEY TEAMSTERS ...... paper $ .50 
PONDEROSA COUNTRY (a scenic and 
, : historic guide to Reno area) ...... cloth $4.95 

Call us for the utmost in service Autographed copies available on all books. 


and personalized assistance with 3 Tr ee eT 
ememober 1é€Sé OOKS jor rin- 
all your travel plans. day gifts and at Christmas. 


400 S. WELLS, RENO, NEVADA order from 
HEIDI LOWER - OWNER, MANAGER NEVADA PUBLICATIONS 
Box 15444 


Las Vegas, Nevada 89114 
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¢ 750,000 Acres of America’s Finest Big-. 

735 733] Game Hunting Country + ‘Worth Waiting 
i For’ Guided Hunts for Boone & Crockett 

Mule Deer; Trophy Elk, Bear & Turkey » 


vL6T Buluds — YOVASN 
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The Best | 


flak-lalemccoelare 


Reno. 


RENO: Ist & Center Streets, 329-4157; Airport, 329-1341: Trucks, 385 Kietzke Lane, 329-1328: LAKE TAHOE: Tahoe Airport (916) 541-0533; 
STATELINE: Harrah's, 588-4911; CARSON CITY: City Center Motel, 882-1065; Ormsby House, 883-1207. 
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THE FORTY-SIXTH LETTER 
Nov, 21, 1861. 

In the House, the Council bill, an Act 
to locate the Territorial seat of Govern- 
ment of this Territory at Carson City, was 
taken up at eleven o'clock as the special 
order, and considered in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Committee rose and reported the 
bill without amendment. The bill was 
then read a third time under suspension 
of the rules and passed by unanimous vote. 

So the capital was located at Carson 
City. 

THE FORTY-NINTH LETTER 

Nov. 25, 1861. 

In the Council a petition was received 
from seventy-two citizens of Steamboat 
Valley, complaining that the waters of 
Steamboat creek were so strongly impreg- 
nated with turpentine, caused by sawdust 
thrown into the creek, as to make the water 
unwholesome, and praying for a law mak- 
ing it a penal offense to put sawdust into 
that creek or any of its tributaries. 

In the House a bill locating county seats 
was passed—Esmeralda at Aurora; Doug- 
las at Genoa; Ormsby at Carson; Washoe 





at Washoe City; Storey at Virginia City; 
Churchill at Buckland’s; Humboldt at 
Unionville; Lake at such point as the legal 
voters may select at the next election; Lyon 
at Dayton. 

A new jail has been preparing for sev- 
eral days, and was today taken possession 
of by-those for whom it was designed. The 
old jail was a little, uncomfortable log 
house, one of the relics of Mormondom, 
located in the midst of the principal drink- 
ing saloons. The new jail is a larger and 
stronger house, made of adobes, and stand- 
ing only a few rods from the Penrod 
House. Among the preparations of the 
new jail was the putting in of a large and 
strong stick of timber, extending the whole 
length of the house, to which heavy chains 
are bolted, so that the prisoners will be 
unable to run away without taking the jail 
with them.... There were 15 or 16 prison- 
ers in all, nine of whom are charged with 
murder. 


FIFTY-THIRD LETTER 


Nov. 29, 1861. 


The last day is come and gone; the first 
session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Nevada is ended; the mem- 
bers thereof are returning to their several 
constituencies, and “their works do follow 
them.” 


On your next trip south from 
Reno or north from Las Vegas 
STOP! in to see Joe Dini at the 
Lucky Club and Casino, Yer- 
ington’s Hot Spot. Dancing, 
Poker, Slots. Your favorite 
mixed drinks, pizza, live music 
Friday and Saturday nights. 





KEG ‘N’ KANDLE LOUNGE 
y 


JOE DINI’S LUCKY CLUB 
AND CASINO 
45 North Main 
Yerington, Nevada 
702/463-2868 
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Enjoy all the Winter Sports this 
Christmas in Douglas County, Ne- 
vada - on the South Shore of Lake 
Tahoe. Enjoy the Casino Shows 
with America’s biggest Stars. Dine 
to your heart’s content at Tahoe’s 
fabulous restaurants. Dance high 
atop Stateline’s super Supper Clubs. 
Join in the special Apres-Ski fun at 
Nevada’s luxurious hotels. For the 
un-initiated - Cross Country Ski 
Classes, and there’s Ice Skating, 
too. Even a Ski Hill for the ‘‘tini- 
est’’ Snow Bunnies! And SKI? With- 
in minutes of Douglas County you'll 
find over two-dozen of the West’s 
finest Ski Resorts. Make this Christ- 
mas a Merry Lake Tahoe Christmas! 


Write: Tahoe Douglas Chamber of Commerce 
for Christmas Fun Information at Fantastic 
Lake Tahoe: P.O. Box 401, Zephyr Cove, 
Nevada 89448 
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CHRISTMAS 
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continued from page 25 


the scene. Toward the other end of the 
stage a red paper fireplace became the 
center of attention. 

| stood behind the curtain, and off to 
the side of the fireplace a square window 
opened and Santa peered in warily, try- 
ing to adjust the pack on his back. | saw 
he was a new Santa. For years and years, 
Mr. Wilbur, a very small man but a large 
pillar of the church had acted as Santa, 
bouncing unseen through the window 
and out the fireplace with a ho! ho! ho! 
Maybe he just resigned the job. | didn’t 
know. (We weren’t supposed to know.) 

The new Santa privately may have 
practiced before, but not with the suit 
and stuffing. He got stuck half way. Out 
front, the audience knew only that there 
was a scuffling and hubbub. The few chil- 
dren behind the curtains could see be- 
hind the fireplace and the younger ones 
were aghast. 

There were later rumors that some 
outside ruffians removed the ladder. Cer- 
tainly Santa abruptly disappeared. 

Two teachers by this time were going 
out the back door. In a moment, Santa 
appeared in the door considerably di- 
shelved, with the teachers lugging his 
sack. He gallantly straightened his whisk- 
ers and poked in his tummy stuffing, 
took the sack over his shoulder and 
bounced out on the stage. Now orderly 
lines formed as the children went down 
the aisles to get their sacks. A youngest 
one or two had to be dragged, protesting 
every step of the way. They marched 
proudly back to parents, sack in hand. 

The minister intoned the benediction. 
The huge “standing-room-only’” crowd 
of parents gathered their flocks and 
thinned, many to wait for another year. 
Older boys compared sacks and swapped 
pieces. 

The girl at the piano softly played 
“Silent Night’” and- most of the folks 
hummed the old favorite as they plodded 
home through the snow under a shining 
full moon. : 

The little church settled back into 
peace and quietness. How could it ever 
be lonely, filled with so many memories 
to glow in the still and holy nights of its 


future? [s] 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 
World’s First Slot Machine 


Best darn food in Nevada 
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4250 SOUTH VIRGINIA 
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NEVADA 


INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
956 Lakeshore Drive 
P.O. Box 3599 
(702) 831-0752 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
732 Williams Road 
(714) 323-2711 
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were ina 
war agains 
powution. 
and guess 
wital We've 
oot fo lose? 


The pollution war — waged against man, by 
man. Everybody loses unless we all do our 
share in cleaning up our environment. 


We're at war because man is using up the 
world’s natural resources and failing to re- 
cycle wastes or adequately measure the con- 
sequences of use. ; 


Today we're providing solutions to the prob- 
lems of pollution — with electricity. 


Electricity pumps contaminants away from 
lakes and streams to purification plants, 
instead of into our valuable bodies of water. 


Electricity purges smoke and dust stacks. 


Electricity makes the machinery go around 
in sewage plants, in water treatment plants, in 
fact everywhere there’s a pollution cleanup job 
to be done. 


Electricity helps make optimum use of 
natural resources. 


Electricity, delivered pollution-free to your 
home, helps you to help all of us toward a 
better world. 


Electricity is clean. 


It improves the quality of our lives. It’s our 
built-in silent, invisible labor force in home 
and factory. 


We’re proud of our product because without 
electricity we couldn't begin to battle pollution. 
The pollution war is one war we've got to win. 
Because we all know what we’ve got to lose — 
and life is our most precious natural resource. 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY 
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MASTER CHEFS PAMPER YOUR PALATE... 


at the TOP OF THE WHEEL, where you'll find a breath-taking 
view of Lake Tahoe. Dining and Dancing by Tiki Torch... 


The SAGE ROOM STEAK HOUSE, serving Charolais Beef from 
Harvey’s own James Canyon Ranch... ; 


The EL DORADO BUFFET, a sumptuous array prepared nightly 
by masters of the art... 


The CARRIAGE HOUSE, great food and service 24 hours a day... 


The PANCAKE PARLOR, HARVEY’S INN RESTAURANT, and 3 
convenient SNACK BARS. 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-648-3361 
FROM ARIZ, CAL, ORE, UTAH, IDAHO. 


WE’LL PAMPER YOU OUTRAGEOUSLY ... 
Luxurious Lakeview Rooms at Harvey’s Resort Hotel .. . 


From the decor and furnishings to our full range of Hotel services, 
COVZ=vavA daliane pu ar-tsum eXox=1amm carolele lal agelinvame(=t-fenat-xe mm comm-landton| of-tc-ma\Zel Ula 
every wish. 


A new landmark at the lake, Harvey’s Inn... 


Here is the true feeling of America’s largest Alpine Lake with all 
its massive beauty and open freshness expressed in a contem- 
porary blending of old Alpine and Western Inns. 


IN " SOUTH LAKE TAHOE 
NEVADA 89449 « (702) 588-2411 





